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Thomas Saint patented a machine for
heavy sewing in 1790. It was mostly of
wood, with an overhanging arm into which
was inserted a vertical reciprocating needle,
and an awl to go before it and punch the
holes. On the top of the arm was a spool
for giving out the thread continuously.
The stitch was the same as Weisenthal's
and was called the " tambour" or "chain-
stitch ". A loop was formed by thrusting
the needle through the cloth or leather.
A second thrust carried the bight of threads
through this loop, making a second loop
through which, in turn, the needle was
thrust to form a third, the first loop being
drawn up tight during the third thrust.
This variety of stitch was used for many
years in lightening the labor of heavy sew-
ing. Saint does not appear to have con-
sidered the plan of superseding the hand
needle for general work. Other minor
inventions along this line soon followed
but none of the machines was given much
attention.

Like all labor-saving inventions, the
sewing machine met with opposition.
Working-men stood in dread of its intro-
duction in the leather trades and fought
against it with all the resources at their
command. A French tailor, Barthelemy
Thimmonnier, developed a sewing ma-
chine, also of the chain-stitch type, which
was used to some extent in the manu-
facture of army clothing. Thimmonnier's
machine is notable for carrying only a
single needle, pointed to drive its own
passage through the fabric, and notched
at one side to carry the thread. The
loop, or stitch, was formed by the thread
being wrapped around the needle, which
drew it back through the material. The
latter then moved forward a certain dis-
tance to permit the needle to again descend.
In this instance the loops forming the chain-
stitches were made upon the upper instead
of the under surface of the material. So
favorably impressed were the inventor's
friends with this machine that they ad-
vanced the ingenious tailor sufficient funds
to equip a factory. The enterprise met
with success and several years later eighty
machines were at work. But the seam-
stresses and tailors did not view the new

development with favor. Like the weavers
who had construed Hargreave's spinning
machine as a threat against their liveli-
hood and had promptly destroyed the new-
fangled idea, so even in enlightened France
did a discontented mob of needle-workers
raid Thimmonnier's factory and destroy
his machines. Undismayed by this mani-
festation of mob violence and antagonism,
he continued his efforts and built improved
machines, but failing to receive further
financial encouragement from his friends,
who doubtless feared another outburst
among the needle-workers if they at-
tempted to reestablish mechanical sewing
upon a commerical scale, the disappointed
inventor eventually abandoned his efforts.
Ingenious American inventors had now
begun to make attempts to solve the prob-
lem of machine-sewing. The ideas of an
eye-pointed needle and a double thread
or lock-stitch are strictly of American
origin, and that combination was first
conceived by Walter Hunt of New York
about 1835. The defects of the chain-
stitch, which had constituted the salient
characteristics of all previous machines,
were fully recognized. As is well known,
such a stitch may be easily and rapidly
unraveled. The severance of loops here
and there enables the intervening section
of thread to be pulled out with ease. A
stitch free from this disability was desired.
Such an end could only be achieved by
making each stitch a knotted unit. In
other words it became necessary to lock
the stitch, and the perfection of the loop
in this manner came to be known as the
'' lock-stitch ". In Hunt's machine a curved
eye-pointed needle, carried in a vibrating
arm, was threaded from the reel, pene-
trated the fabric, and thus formed a loop
on the under side. At this moment a
shuttle carrying a coil of thread came into
play, and passed through a loop which,
when the needle reascended, was drawn
tight. In this manner the ordinary chain-
stitch became locked. But owing to the
prejudice against machine-sewing which
still existed, this invention was not per-
fected and exploited. Hunt neglected to
have his ideas patented and thereby lost
an opportunity to make a great fortune.